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New Hope for People of the 
. Tropical Forest 


@ The West African forest is about 
as mean to the people as the burning 
sand of the Sahara. It arrays hosts of 
enemies: malaria, syphilis, leprosy, 
liver flukes, ticks, tsé-tsé flies. Much 
of the land is in swamps and the hills 


are covered by hostile jungle. Man- 
| 


cleared paths, villages and gardens 
are small, temporary victories. Should 
the axe stop for a while, the forest 
would regain all ground and quickly 
obliterate human traces. Each family 
works hard to raise cassava, taroes, 
(Continued on page 7) 


Mr. Ryter is a rural missionary with the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., located at Metet, 
M'Balmayo, French Cameroon. At this station, with its large Christian community, numerous 
schools and a splendid hospital, Mr. Ryter works to relate agricultural improvements to the 

daily life of the people. : : j : 
ae The dairy herd of Brown Swiss cattle and the splendid cross breed heifers is one of his 
“major interests. ; : ; : 
ee Ryter’s brother, who was at Metet assisting him, is shown in the picture. 


He envisions the time when the meager die 


t of the African people can be improved by 


se of milk, s, meat, and vegetables. He observes, "Our beginning in pouliry and in 
paising pigs meselda était somewhat below 4-H Club achievements in the United States with- 
out some explanation.” Yet to our Christians and their neighbors this means really a new hope. 


Deep Furrows 


The villager is not helped unless he 
is helped simultaneously in every 
phase of his life. The service must be 
comprehensive to get anywhere, and 
it must be simultaneously comprehen- 
sive. In other words, what is wanted 
is not reform but reconstruction, from 
the centre out and all around. 

—K. T. Pau. 


It may be more pleasant for Amer- 
icans to believe that their higher level 
of living is due to their ingenuity and 
intelligence, but the facts indicate that 
the chief reason is due to their having 
only 250 persons per square mile of 
arable land while Italy has over 800 
and Japan about 3,000 persons per 
square mile of arable land. 

—Population Bulletin 


Life in the countryside is not sim- 
ple, and the rural missionary, regard- 
less of his specialized training, must be 
an artist, not merely a scientist. What 
he recommends must be scientifically 
correct, and in order to have a pro- 
gram which is sound for rural people 
he must be well trained in some spe- 
cialized field. But in the last analysis, 
his task is to reach the human heart, 
and that is a task for an artist. 

—A. T. MOSHER 


We must teach peopie in season and 
out of season to put the family and the 
children first, not money, not posses- 
sions, not success, not prestige, least of 
all power; but the child and the will 
of God. —O. E. BAKER 


Christianizing the home is the basis 
for building a strong church, a Chris- 
tian community and a Christian na- 
tion. —LUTHER SHAO 
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Village Poultry Units 
Make Progress 


e Six village poultry units of 25- 
laying-hen size were organized by us 
with subsidies from the Government. 
It has been interesting to note how 
each one of these has responded to 
the comparatively small financial aid 
given, i.e, Rs. 150/— to get started 
and R. 10/— per month thereafter. 
Some of these custodians are very 
poor and rely almost entirely on this 
project for their livelihood. One man 
is a hunchback, unable to do heavy 
work. He has been very grateful to 
find an occupation in which, though 
physically handicapped, he can still 
earn a good living. 

The following figures have been 
kept fairly accurately the past year 
and give an encouraging picture of 
economic possibilities for village poul- 
try farming. They are not spectacular 
and could be greatly improved no 
doubt, but they do give an indication 
that poultry farming does have possi- 
bilities in India. 

—P. SAMUEL, Poultry Extension 
Fieldman, Mission Poultry 
Farm, Katpadi, India 


The production of more and better food 
for people in distress is indeed a Christian 
concern, and a noble form of service. The 
picture shows a child of South Africa, where 
Rural Missions are doing much to improve 
egg production. 


Dr. Robert K. Brueckner of the American 
Board Mission has developed inexpensive 
poultry pens, made from local materials, in 
order that the indigenous peopie can keep 
improved fowls both for home use and for 
market. 


Eggs | Eggs Total asta opal 

No. Units Hens | Laid Sold Receipts Expenditure 
Rs As Ps Rs As Ps 
1. Kilthanpatterai 21 1898 1833 124- 0- 0 188- 1- 5 
2. Vaduvankuttai 24 2312 2246 179-ta- 8 220-15-10 
3. Surankuppam 23 3196 2986 223-11- 2 370- 6- 8 
4. Nangamangalam 25 2371 2251 171-12- 6 202- 4- 4 
5. Yerantangal 25 2776 2638 192-13- 0 353-14-11 
6. Abdullapuram 25 2838 2694 204- 0- 8 324- 1- 1 
Grand Total 15391 14648 2755-14- 8 1096- 2- 5 1659-12- 3 


RURAL MISSIONS aims to pre- 
sent goals, ideals and experience 
in rural mission work around 
the world. We receive many let- 
ters and reports. Now, we would 
like to hear from YOU. Will you 
kindly tell us about your work 
or your plans? It will help 
others. Pictures are most help- 
ful. Our readers like them. If 
you can include several photo- 
graphs they will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


We shall be glad to hear from 


you. 
—I. W. M. 
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The Minister in the 
Rural Community 


The Minister as Proclaimer: <A _ per- 
manent and abiding function of the 
minister is to “proclaim the good 
news.” He is to preach Christ. There 
are three dangers that arise out of 
this primary task of the preacher: 
(1) that he may overstress mere ex- 
hortation; (2) that he may rely too 
completely upon the pulpit alone; (3) 
that his message may be foreign to 
the rural mind. 


The Minister as Priest: The word 
“priest” is used here to signify the_ 
leader of Worship. There seems to be 
a widespread movement in the Amer-- 
ican churches to revive worship. Pri- 
vate and family devotions suggest a 
major challenge. 


The Minister as Administrator: 


practices, denominational 


The a 
church is an institution with its rules, _ 
relation- 


ships, and requirements for financial _ 
support. The minister is expected to © 


understand these matters and to lead 


the church in its care for them. But- 


the minister in performing these du- 


ties may become a sort of glorified 


“chore boy.” The responsible leader- 
ship of laymen is necessary. 


The Minister as Teacher: The rural 


church as a school of Christian nur-_ 


ture for children, youth and adults 
requires a wise adaptation of modern 
methods of religious education and 
trained guidance. The minister should 
be prepared to assist in teacher train- 
ing. 

The Minister as Interpreter: Perhaps 
this function of the minister is the 
most inclusive of all. An adequate in- 
terpretation of God, of Jesus, of the 
Church, of nature, of the heart of 
man, of rural community problems, 
represents the high water mark of the 
preacher’s helpfulness, on the intel- 
lectual side at least. 


The Minister as Prophet: The prophet 
is a seer, a person of vision, a dis- 
cerner of the true and the false, a man 
of insight into motives, and an up- 
holder of ideals. He convicts cf sin 
and preaches righteousness and jus- 
tice. Times of farm stress and strain 
call particularly for the rural prophet. 


The Minister as Exponent and Exem- 
plar of Rural Culture: Rural life can- 
not be permanently satisfying to an 
intelligent people unless it can be 
made to yield to them a fair measure 
of sound culture. The farmer’s work 


’ 
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Making Our Efforts Count 


© We have not the right to approach 
them in a spirit of benevolence as 
from superior to inferior. Rather, we 
should come to them with respect for 
their persistent courage and their sta- 
bility in a regime where everyone 
has tried to unstabilize them. We can 
hope for little response from them 
until they find in us assurance of sym- 
pathetic understanding. When their 
suspicions have been replaced by con- 
fidence they will accept our services 
gladly. In the beginning, they will 
want us to limit ourselves to meeting 
those needs which they themselves 
present to us. And they will be shy 
of any move to project, something 
from the outside world into their vil- 
lage life. At the first sign of such a 
projection their defences may go up. 
But if our friendship has gone deep 
enough, and our sincerity is sure 
enough, the defences will not be so 
high as to keep them from peering 
over the top to take a good look at 
the new. 
—Mr. AND Mrs. W. H. WISER 
Behind Mud Walls 


and environment lend themselves in 

a remarkable way to the acquirement 
of real culture. The preacher should 
enrich his own life and strengthen his 
leadership by teaching the spiritual 
and the esthetic values of farm life. 


The Minister as Leader of “Continu- 
ing Education”: The church school 
should be the beginning and not the 
end of religious education. In the con- 
tinued education of rural people, the 
church sheuld play a leading part by 
getting both youth and adults into the 
constant habit of studying and dis- 
cussing the various problems of per- 
sonal, community, national and world 
life from the standpoint of the appli- 
cation to those problems of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 


The Minister as Life Counsellor: Rural 
youth will increasingly receive guid- 
ance of various kinds through the 
school and through other organiza- 
tions. But there are moral and spirit- 
ual questions that the minister should 
be able to answer better than anyone 
else. Moreover, adult men and women 
in their experience as parents, work- 
ers, citizens, meet recurring issues of 
life that can be fully resolved only 
from the religious point of view. 
Hence, the pastoral function of the 


Measuring Success in 4-H Club Work 


© The four statistical measures of 4-H 
Club work that are the best indica- 
tions of scope, appeal and influence 
are: 
1. Enrollment per county extension 
agent. 
2. Percentage of eligible young 
people reached. 
3. Percentage of members 
complete their projects. 


who 


Factors affecting quality can be ex- 
pressed in terms of: 


1. Number of days spent in club 
work. 

2. Number and 
leaders. 

3. Relationship of project enroll- 
ment to project completions. 

4. Evidences of leadership devel- 
opment of club members and 
leaders. 

5. Number of activities or respon- 
sibilities leaders are able to as- 


effectiveness of 


Indian youth take 
pride in better live- 
stock. To rear and 
care for animals like 
the one shown here 
enhances the charac- 
ter and dignity of 
any village lad. 


4-H Club work or 
some equivalent de- 
serves much more at- 
tention than missions 
have thus far given 
to it. 


minister, enlarged to that of confi- 
dante and consultant of his people, 
becomes one of the first magnitude. 


The Minister as Community Engineer: 
The church should be the chief agency 
in progress toward an ideal rural com- 
munity because such a community 
will be a cell or unity in the Kingdom 
of God. Hence, the minister should be 
a community leader and take a prom- 
inent part in planning and inspiring 
all persons in the true development of 
the community. 


The Minister and the Soil: It is not 
desirable that the minister shall use 
much time and energy in manual toil. 
But if he has skill and taste for the 
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sume in conducting the program. 


The most serious problems of rural 
youth are: 

1. Earning additional money. 

2. Getting started in a chosen vo- 
cation. 

3. Getting additional education. 

4. Developing a more attractive 
personality. 

5. Choosing a vocation. 

6. Lack of opportunity to travel. 

7. Getting to know more young 
people. 

8. Lack of sufficient opportunity for 
recreation and social life. 


Workers must not overlook the sig- 
nificance of 4-H character activities. 
These may be more important in the 
development of boys and girls than 
the production projects. 


—R. E. Jones, State Leader, 
North Carolina 


successful personal care of flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and bees, 
he will, as a rule, add to his physical 
vigor, elasticity of mind, culture of 
soul and personal influence. 


The Minister’s Studies: The country 
minister will constantly study his 
community, its people and its prob- 
lems, with reference to their intrin- 
sic values and the ways by which 
religious motives and objectives may 
more fully prevail. But he needs 
books too; reading in the rural prob- 
lems, in basic religious thinking, and 
for refreshment of spirit from books 
that inspire. 


—KENYON S. BUTTERFIELD 


Jibrail Rural Center 


of Lebanon 
Cornerstone for World Peace 


e@ The aim of the Jibrail Rural Fel- 
lowship Center is to establish a new 
type rural-urban relationship as a 
Christian cornerstone for world peace. 
Older civilizations, and to a large de- 
gree our own, have been city-cen- 
tered, leaving the rural people as 
slaves or peasants. For instance, be- 
tween the modern city of Cairo and 
the ancient pyramids there are peas- 
ants living and working under condi- 
tions like those of their slave ances- 
tors. During the intervening centuries 
peasants were left as a huge social 
rock upon which the city-centered 
ship of state crashed every time the 
two groups came into serious conflict. 
We must now build a more lasting 
urban-rural civilization based on 
Christian principles, such as the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God and univer- 
sal brotherhood in Christ, who gave 
us the design for a more abundant 
life. 

The aim of the Jibrail Rural Fel- 
lowship Center may be stated in terms 
of the five great imperatives: recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction; releasing 
the pioneer spirit in the world Chris- 
tian mission; the necessity of build- 
ing world brotherhood; Christian re- 
sponsibility for economic justice; the 
strengthening and extension of world 
Christian fellowship. 
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To Dr. S. Neale Alter the 
Jibrail Rural Fellowship Cen- 
ter has already begun. He is 
here explaining the merits of 
an improved ten-section bee- 
hive to some of the famous 
bee keepers of Lebanon. The 
native hives made from mud 
plaster often crack and the 
resuli is a loss of both bees 
and honey. 


These modern rural people are 
faced with sociological, religious and 
technological problems with which 
their older methods and organizations 
are not prepared to deal. It is not 
possible to mention all of these new 
factors but a few will illustrate our 
point. There are constantly being in- 
troduced new diseases and pests of 
crops and animals which the people 
have no scientific knowledge of or 
equipment to combat. During the past 
they were protected by isolation. Even 
if humans have not discovered that 
this is One World, the organisms of 
the disease and pest kingdoms are 
taking full advantage of this fact. 

Another even more serious factor 
is the new worldwide cash economy. 
This new and sudden use of cash is 
completely upsetting the older order 
of the rural communities of the East 
which were based very largely on 
barter and simple trade. Rural people 
have suddenly awakened to a desire 
to have cash to buy consumer goods. 
One of the root factors in all migra- 
tions from country to city is the de- 
sire for cash. 

The next factor of change is the 
spreading desire of rural people to 
have education for their children. 
Syria and Lebanon have never had 
an indigenous rural school system 
suited to teen-age boys and girls and 
adapted to their village environment. 
Whatever education there has been in 
the rural areas has either been of the 
old style Quranic religious schools or 


the newer types, based on the west- ° 


ern academic system. Neither of these 
systems at present meets the needs of 
the peasants. Syria and Lebanon have 
great need of a type of education that 
will develop those social, moral, and 
religious qualities that will make pos- 
sible a cooperative order such as ob- 
tains in Denmark and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Again, there is the need for what 
is now called “the ministry of recon- 
ciliation.” This reconciliation is first 
in the field of religion. If Syria and 
Lebanon are to have internal peace, 
the various religious 
now in competitive discord one to- 


wards the other must learn to live- 


together in harmony. From our mis- 


communities - 


| 
| 


| 


sionary point of view, the approach | 


to this ministry of reconciliation rec- 
ognizes that the achieving of Chris- 
tian discipleship and the witnessing 


to one’s faith in God through Christ= 


are phases of the same process. Such > 
a life-centered yet Christ-centered - 


approach is the only one that could 


be used if we hope to have a real _ 


“Fellowship Center.” 

The Jibrail Rural Center is to be 
inclusive. There are to be six major 
emphases: 

1. Girls’ home-making education. 

2. Boys’ education to parallel the 

life-centered training of girls. 

3. Rural extension services for the 

entire area. This would include 
such efforts as outreach of the 
schools to the homes, 4-H Clubs, 


’ 


Weatitudes for the 
Kral ihe 


- @ Blessed is the home that is humble 
before God, knowing that “neither is 
he that planteth anything, nor he that 
watereth; but God giveth the in- 
crease,” for theirs is the life of faith. . 


® Blessed is the home that is touched 
by the sorrows and sufferings of a 
hungry, suffering world, for theirs is 
the joy and comfort in providing life 
out of the resources of God entrusted 
to them. 


® Blessed is the home wherein the 
members discipline themselves to be 
loving and kind to one another and to 
all others, for they shall win the love 
and the respect of the peoples of the 
earth. é 


® Blessed is the home that yearns to 
live in righteousness, seeking to be an 
example in the community of the best 
that life has to offer, for that home 
shall receive the leading of God’s 
Spirit. 

® Blessed is the home that finds time 
to share its rich experience with 
others, forsaking not the opportuni- 
ties of fellowship with others in the 


Christian farmer’s daughter in India. The welfare of the farm family should be very 
near to the heart of the church. 


presence of God, for theirs shall be 
an increased life. 


® Blessed is the home which seeks 
not the profit of itself at the expense 
of others, but seeks pleasure in see- 
ing all men receive equal privileges 
for life; unto such God shall reveal 
himself. 

® Blessed is the home that follows 
the way of peace and goodwill with 
its neighbors and whose goodwill 
reaches unto all races of mankind, 


for this home belongs to the family 
of God. 


e Blessed is the home that endures 
the trials of an evil world which 
seeks to destroy the sanctity of the 
home with greed, self-gratification, 
intemperance, lust and such like. Re- 
joice and be exceeding glad that you 
have found the way that leads to life 
everlasting. 
—GERALD GILLASPIE, in 
Our Church 


visits by specialists, medical edu- 
cation, the improvement of agri- 
culture, the use of audio-visual 
aids, and religious education. 

4. Training for leadership. We plan 
to cooperate with the Junior 
College and other agencies that 
are willing to join us in develop- 
ing the Christian Fellowship 
idea. 

5. Medical extension. We plan to 
cooperate with the Kennedy Me- 
morial Hospital for demonstra- 
tion work in health. 

6. A Larger Parish. When the Syn- 
od is in a position to cooperate 
in budget and supervision, we 
plan to have a larger parish in 
the area of Jibrail. 


Though we cannot implement all of 
this program at once, we are plan- 
ning details so that as soon as oppor- 
tunity arises we can go forward. We 
feel that a recent Board letter ex- 
presses the motto for the Jibrail Rural 
Fellowship Center, “Not to go for- 
ward at this stage is to go backward.” 

—From The Cedar Bough 
S. NEALE ALTER 


Functional Unity of the 
Church a Necessity 


® The functional unity of the church 
must be increased. That does not nec- 
essarily require corporate unity. But 
it does mean that the missions need 
to work together in every task. Min- 
isterial, educational, medical and 
other professional training must be 
done together if for no other reason 
than the practical one that it cannot 
be effectively done separately. 
Extremely important is more Chris- 
tian aid in developing functional 
unity in the village and in the tribe. 
Christianity has been one of the dis- 
ruptive forces in African life. It gains 
the loyalties of individuals and pulls 
them out of animistic communal so- 
ciety, but it has not adequately helped 
Africans to reconstruct community 
life on a Christian basis. 
Co-operatives offer a key to this on 
the social and economic side, but it is 
saddening to contemplate how little 
the church has done in this field. In 
some British territory the government 
has been pushing co-operatives 
strongly. In other areas governments 
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have done little. The church has done 
even less. 

Nor has the church done what it 
should in relating Christianity to the 
whole of life. In traditional African 
life nothing was too distant or too 
near, too large or too small, too inti- 
mate or too public to escape the con- 
trol of the animistic religion. Animism 
controlled all life. Christianity had, 
and I believe still has, an unparalleled 
opportunity in Africa to become a 
beneficent control of all of life as it 
slowly replaces animism. But it will 
not—unless missionary leadership 
breaks out of its western pattern of 
Christian compartmentalization. 


—Emory Ross, Congo 
Mission News 


Every contribution of the physical 
and social sciences to the problems of 
society is to be welcomed; but to ex- 
pect those sciences to meet the spir- 
itual hunger for hope, belief, beauty 
and permanent values is a form of 
superstition as withering as any which 
humanity has thus far outlived. 


—RAYMOND B. Fospick 


Family Life in West China 


® Dr. Irma Highbaugh has been for 
thirty years a specialist in rural work 
in China, and for at least two-thirds 
of that time she has been supremely 
interested in home and family life. 
Wide experience and keen observation 
have led her to the conviction that 
rural improvement can be permanent 
only when it is based on a sound 
program of family training. This idea 
has never found more convincing ex- 
pression than in her latest book, 
“Family Life in West China.” 

The 225-page volume is a record of 
three years of work with families in 
two large village groups near Kien 
Yang, Szechuan, groups differing in 
economic and cultural background 
and representative of a wide range of 
problems in family living. Book I is 
a series of brief narratives, realistic 
and charming, delineating the homely 
events in the life of a little boy in 
one group and a little girl in the 
other. An astonishing amount of in- 
formation about family relationships 
and practices is packed into these 
vignettes. Book II gives a careful ac- 
count of the service program evolved 
for the two groups of villages, its in- 
ception, development ‘and results. 
Book III presents the tools and tech- 
niques of the research which was one 


Rural missionaries tackle the food problem at its roots. Through seed selection, soil 
building and better tillage much can be done to increase crop yields. 

Future village workers in India learn seed selection. Grain sorghum is one of the major 
food crops and some mission schools teach their students how to obtain higher yields by 
proper seed selection and soil building. 


of the basic purposes of the under- 
taking. 

Perhaps the most striking impres- 
sion left by this book is its univer- 
sality. The stories in Book I are con- 
cerned with 1600 Chinese families in 
an inland area of less than 80 square 
miles, but any reader who knows 
rural families anywhere in the world 
will find himself constantly saying, 
“Isn’t that real! Haven’t I seen that 
very thing!” One sees China inti- 
mately in these pages, but at the same 
time one realizes that everywhere 
husbands and wives and their chil- 
dren do just about the same-kinds of 
things to each other, and endure, 
hope and despair in much the same 
way. 

Accordingly, Books II and III will 
be of the greatest possible use to 
rural workers everywhere. The set- 
ting up of the program, its modifica- 
tion to suit changing conditions, its 
use of local workers and college stu- 
dents could all be copied in any coun- 
try. And those who hope to make a 
contribution to the greatly needed re- 
search in the field of family life should 
certainly help themselves generously 
to the techniques detailed in the final 
section of this admirable work. 

Once more, China has helped us 


all! 
—Mrs. OtT1s Moore 


Hunger 


e “Outright starvation is not wide- 
spread, but two-thirds or more of the 
world’s population is malnourished 
by modern standards, and it is only 
a relatively small portion of human- 
ity that is able to wake up each morn- 
ing with assurance they can satisfy 
their hunger before nightfall. 

“Mankind, in a literal sense, has al- 
ready wrecked and lost a very con- 
siderable portion of the soil upon 
which civilization; and in fact, human 
life, depend. 

“I tell you in all seriousness that I 


know of no more effective way of — 
building peace than a worldwide, all-_ 
out program of helping people to use ~ 


the methods of science in stepping up 


the production of food, fibers and for- 


est products which are the basic re- 
quirements of human existence. 

“It is no mere coincidence that in 
countries in which the churches and 
the governments have consistently 
tried to improve the lot of the com- 
mon man, it has not been possible for 


dictator forms of government to make ~ 


much progress. 

“The tragic state of the world to- 
day will not be corrected until men 
and women everywhere recognize 
their common brotherhood, and ac- 
cept the clear implication in the 


Lord’s Prayer that each of us must ~ 


do his or her part to make this a 
better place for humans to live, a 
place where God’s will is done. We 
are our brother’s keeper; and when 
we and our government help our 


brothers in other lands to use science, © 


education and goodwill as guides in 
their activities, we not only give them 
the most effective assistance they can 
receive, we help create a better world 
for everyone—including ourselves.” 

These statements by Noble Clark, 
who had six months’ experience in 
Poland last year with the F.A.O., 
again serve to‘emphasize the role food 
production, not only in the U. S. but 
in the world at large, will play in 
settling many of the problems that 
plague us today. 


—Quoted in The Rural Mailbox 
Rural Life Association 


Two basins of water are now a part 
of Christian history. The one was used 
by Pilate as he washed his hands of 
social responsibility: the other was 
used by Jesus as he washed his dis- 
ciples’ feet. 

—Mkrs. JESSE BADER ~ 


Extension workers from 
Nanking College of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry have an 
important role in the im- 
provement of Chinese agri- 
culture. In the picture Exten- 
sion Worker Y. Y. Chien is 
demonstrating the use of cop- 
per carbonate for the control 
of wheat smut. Through the 
efforts of Nanking improved 
varieties of crops are being 
developed and methods of 
food production improved 
just as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. 


New Hope for People of the 
Tropical Forest 
(Continued from page 1) 
bananas, corn, squashes, peanuts, for 
its needs. Cocoa and palm oil are their 
cash crops. A few undersize chickens, 
one or two sheep, an occasional wild 
animal, constitute the only meat sup- 
ply. No milk, no oatmeal, no bread, 
no baby food can be had for their 
little ones. Medical work has done a 
splendid advance in curing diseases, 
saving lives from the clutches of the 

“evil spirits.” But... 

Agricultural work is very late in 
coming to the rescue of our “vanish- 
ing tribes.” Doctors and nurses are 
fighting hard, alone. It is time that 
rural missionaries join them and help 
the evangelists to teach and reveal 
the fulness of salvation. It is time that 
a soul won to Christ be able to live a 
wholesome Christian life, instead of 
being afraid of the implacable doom 
of the forest. 

Thirty-eight beautiful New Hamp- 
shire chicks were hatched last week. 
Kept dry and clean, protected against 
hawks, ants- and lice, fed on milk, 
soft corn, peanut mash, they thrive, 
have a good chance to live. Their 
many visitors consider them as the 
wonder of the day. “Will you let me 
have some eggs?”, “Will you save me 
a cock?” are the regular questions. 
“Yes,” we promise. “When they are 
sufficiently developed and when you 
have learned to care for them.” At 
present the belief prevails that this 


new breed is charmed, not doomed 
like their own. This attitude will soon 
change. We are establishing a poultry 
project with the view of furnishing 
the villagers with well started pullets 
and cockerels. Better raised laying 
hens will add eggs to the childrens’ 
diet. More and heavier birds will add 
to the meager fare of many an African 
family. 

Yorkshire pigs are another wonder. 
“These cannot be only five moon old, 
they are as large as our full grown 
pigs!” say our neighbors. “Look at 
this mother with nine new born; and 
she is fat, not skinny like our village 
sow.” “Hooh! Ane me nga biale!” (As 
I was born!) Here, too, milk from the 
dairy, peanut cakes from the oil press, 
corn and cassava, have changed pig- 
raising from a failure to a sorely 
needed success. We plan to breed pigs 
to a larger scale, teach courses, give 
the graduates a start. The interest of 
the people is growing far more rap- 
idly than our projects. 

Our dairy, an oddity in the forest, 
started in 1942 to provide milk for 
the Nursery babies. Our people do not 
count their chickens before they 
hatch, but a deep joy lights their faces 
when they grasp the possibility of 
succeeding instead of failing. “If God 
can give His missionaries the power 
to overcome the evil spirits of the 
forest and the curses against their 
crops and livestock, then He is for 
certain our loving Father,” they say. 


—RENE RYTER 


Two New Books 


AMERICAN FARMERS AND RURAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
by David E. Lindstrom. 


Farmers’ organizations are growing 
and the future of rural life will no 
doubt be profoundly changed by their 
increasing role. As Rural Sociologist 
at the University of Illinois, Dr. David 
E. Lindstrom is well qualified to write 
this important volume. The material 
is well organized and it is presented 
so as to make the book useful both as 
a text book and as a source book for 
teachers, ministers and others in- 
terested in rural life— 1948, well 
bound in cloth, 568 pages, $4.75. 


RURAL LIFE AND THE CHURCH 
by David E. Lindstrom. 


Each passing year makes more clear 
the relationship between rural life and 
the church. The author, an active lay- 
man in the church, discusses clearly 
the questions of land ownership, ten- 
ancy, co-operatives, the community, 
rural life trends, and other topics 
which are of vital concern to the 
church. The book should be of great 
help to students, ministers and all 
workers for Christian rural life.— 
1946, cloth-bound, 205 pages, $2.50. 

Order the above books directly from 
the publisher, Gerard Press, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


See page 8 for books available from 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


Christian Rural Fellowship of 
the Philippines Organized 


@ The Christian Rural Fellowship of 
the Philippines was organized in con- 
nection with the first post-war Na- 
tional Rural Church Institute held 
May 2 to 8 in Manila under the aus- 
pices of the Rural Church Depart- 
ment of the Philippine Federation of 
Evangelical Churches. A goal of 500 
members in the first year was set. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Cornelio Ferrer; Secretary, 
Catalino Garcia; Treasurer, Julio 
Pascua. 


Evaluation 


Techniques by Which Supervisors 
and Extension Workers Can 
Evaluate Their Work 


What is evaluation? 

1. It is studying our job. 

2. It is appraising the results of our 
work. 

3. It is measuring the effectiveness 
of our efforts. 

4. It is a method for determining 
how far an activity has pro- 
gressed and how much farther it 
needs to go to reach the objec- 
tives. 


To you, as supervisors, it means ap- 
praising the effectiveness of your su- 
pervision in terms of: 

1. Good morals among the agents 

you supervise. 

2. Inspiring a desire for self-im- 

provement in the agents. 

3. Your ability to delegate respon- 

sibility to others. 

4. The strength of programs which 

you supervise. 

5. The soundness of your judgment 

—is your judgment usually based 
on facts? 


What are the uses of evaluation? 
For supervisors: 

1. It shows the strength or weak- 
ness of persons or programs. 

2. It guides pre-service and in- 
service training for extension 
workers. 

3. It provides the basis for a su- 
pervisory program. 

4. It measures progress. 

5. It is a source of information for 
planning extension work. 


There are two other important uses 
of evaluation: 
1. It requires a clear definition of 
extension objectives. 


Our Publications 


THE HOLY EARTH, by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
The continued demand for this great book indicates the im- 
portant and profound nature of Dr. Bailey’s message. 125 


pages, paper-bound, 25c. 


THE STORY OF JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN, by Augustus Field 


Beard. 


This inspiring biography of one of our truly great rural mis- 
sionaries has been of help and encouragement to thousands of 
ministers and missionaries.of our day. 110 pages, paper-bound, 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AMONG RURAL PEOPLE, Pub- 
lished by the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee of the For- 


eign Missions Conference. 


Said one prominent rural missionary, “If I were to own but 
one book besides the Bible it would be ‘The Christian Mission 
Among Rural People.’” 344 pages, cloth-bound, $1.50. 


SOURCE BCOK ON HOME AND FAMILY LIFE, by Dr. Irma 


Highbaugh. 


This book deals with the religious and daily aspect of family 
life in a manner which is both Christian and scientific. 382 
pages, cloth-bound, stamped in gold, $1.50. 


THE RURAL CHURCH IN CHINA, by Frank Wilson Price. : 
This represents the most comprehensive and detailed study 
yet made of the rural church in China. 274 pages, cloth- 


bound, $2.00. 


FAMILY LIFE IN WEST CHINA, by Dr. Irma Highbaugh. 
This book is ably reviewed elsewhere in Rurat MISssIOoNs by 
Mrs. Otis Moore, until recently Chairman of the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee. 240 pages, cloth-bound, $2.00. 


A BOOK OF WORSHIP FOR VILLAGE CHURCHES, by Edward 


K. Ziegler. 


This meets a deep-felt need for both a book on worship and 
a book of worship orders with suggestions for the observance 
of Christian festivals. 126 pages, paper-bound, 35c. 


RURAL PEOPLE AT WORSHIP, by Edward K. Ziegler. 
Wholesome forms of worship are now recognized as one of 
our most helpful means for Christian nurture. 118 pages, 


paper-bound, 35c. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WORSHIP FOR THE RURAL CHURCH, 


by Edward K. Ziegler. 


10 pages, single copy 5c, $2.50 per 100. 


Order all of the above from Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 


Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


2. The attention of the agent is di- 
rected to objective matters—he 
thinks of his work rather than 
himself. 


Here are a few principles for super- 
visors to keep in mind about evalua- 
tion: it is to educate the participants; 
it helps only those who work with it; 
it should be a part of every program; 
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it may be focussed on people, condi- 
tions or methods, either separately or 
together; and a supervisor can evalu- 
ate extension work on three levels: 
(1) his own activities, (2) changes in 
the agents’ behavior, and (3) changes 
in farm people. 


—Jor L. MatrHEews, Texas 
Extension Service 


